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) EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
The astonishing progress recently made { valley of the Nile, over that extended 
1 | ‘ in the discovery of interesting antiquities plain to which so many an eye has been 
y 2 in Egypt, and in reading the hieroglyphics ‘ turned, century after century, with solemn 
I ‘ before known, strongly invite our attention ~ curiosity, and, until our day, almost without 
’ 2 to that subject, while the extensive excava- 5 avail. Impossible as it is todo anything 
‘ tions now carried on offer strong motives to like justice to an extensive landscape with- 
, us to prepare for new wonders which may in the compass of a small picture, our en- 
‘ soon be unveiled to our view. The anti- graving may be said to present almost eve- 
| quities of Egypt do not generally possess ry principal feature of interest, which a 
2 that grace and beauty which are so con- traveller might discover from the spot itself. 
§ spicuous in the statues and edifices of an- The reader may imagine that he has land. 
k > ecient Greece; but they have connections ¢ ed in Egypt, left Alexandria behind him, 
6 ‘ with history which give them an interest 2 proceeded up one of the mouths of the 
: ofien more elevated than any arising from ¢ Nile, and passed the extensive Delta, ar- 
n ; mere taste in the arts. They demand of 2 rived at Cairo, and taken his stand on a 
r 2 us a preparation of the mind before we can commanding eminence, to overlook the city, 
. ) appreciate them. We must read, before ~ and cast his view forward over the first 
! 2 objects like them can excite anything more } portion of narrow but lengthened plain, 
: than a vague wonder or an idle curiosity. where are situated the ruins of some of the 
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But when knowledge has been acquired in 

oa any adequate degree, we may safely affirm 
that no man can regard those reliques of 
long past ages without deep interest. 

) The cut above gives us a view from one 

t) of the heights of Cairo, southward, up the 





early antiquity. 
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most celebrated and magnificent. cities of 


The clustering houses, mosques and 
minarets of Cairo are seen below ; a long 
caliseway points towards several villages, 
now chiefly inhabited by the miserable peo- 
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ple who groan under the despotism of Ali 
Pacha; the course of the Nile may be 
indistinetly traced acress the landscape ; 
the desert sands, which overspread much of 
the nearer region, give it an aspect not less 
arid and unvarying than that which the 
engraving has given us in the picture ; 
and the eye is soon fixed near the distant 
little village of Gizeh, by the well known 
forms of the great pyramids, which rise 
like mountains from the barren plain. 
Before we proceed with the few remarks 
we may find room to make, on the opening 
of our subject, let us pause a moment to 
recal some of the historical facts which 
give its chief interest to the waste but at- 
tractive region now under our eyes. The 
first notice we have of this country in the 
Scriptures is in Genesis, where its first peo- 
pling is mentioned, and the next in the 
chapter where we are informed that Abra- 
ham retreated thither from the land of Ca- 
naan, to avoid a famine. ‘Towards our 
left, beyond the bounds of the print was 
the route by which he must have travelled, 
and by which Joseph afterwards entered, a 
young slave, on the back of a camel, the 
land of which his brethren found him the 
second ruler. There lay the land of Go. 
shen, the nursery ground of that most won- 
derful of nations, the Children of Israel ; 
and under our eyes is the scene of their 
labors and sufferings, under the taskmasters 
of a king “ who knew not Joseph.” 

This broad extent of country, now pre- 
senting almost an unbroken surface of de- 
solation, and on its nearer part a miniature 
Sahara, was for centuries the abode of mil- 
lions of people, among the most powerful 
and learned of the nations of antiquity, 
whose habits and manners, down to the most 
minute details, even of the workshop and 
the kitchen, are still to be seen painted in 
the walls of those ancient temples, which 
here and there break the uniform surface 
ofthe valley. These relics, and thousands 
of inscriptions, chiefly on solid granite, 
have been found in different places—not 
only here, within the compass of the hori- 
zon, but far beyond. Obelisks, still the 
wonder of the world, transported hence by 
the Romans, are yet standing in their an- 
cient capital, one of which was above 100 
feet high; and stone coffins, and multitudes 
of other remains, are scattered over the 
civilized world, occupying conspicuous 
places in thousands of private as well as 
of public collections. Many of our read- 
ers, no doubt, under the influence of a 
genuine taste, springing from an acquain- 
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tance with history, and fostered by the re- 
fined feelings of cultivated minds, often 
cast a glance at treasures like these, which 
foreign travel, obliging friends or fortunate 
accident have placed in their reach. If a 
word from us might avail to encourage 
even the humblest or most ignorant of our 
readers in continuing or commencing a 
practice so pleasing and so useful as this, 
we would speak it, and with emphasis. It 
is the beginning, the most natural and easy 
foundation for a course of reading and 
study for life. Physical objects connected 
with history, offer to the mind distinct 
points upon which to fix its associations, 
to rivet the first links of those chains of 
ideas, which a progressive increase of 
knowiedge may extend far onward, par- 
allel with the investigations of the learned 
in our own land and distant countries. 

We have chosen the print which we 
have placed at the head of our present 
number, as one affording opportunity for 
appropriate remarks on Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. But we find our limited space al- 
ready occupied, while much, indeed, most 
of what we intended to say, still remains 
unwritten. We must close this week by 
recommending to our readers, as soon as 
opportunity offers, to recur to such books 
as may be in their reach, on this interest- 
ing subject, promising them to add in seve- 
ral successive numbers of this paper, such 
leading facts and remarks on Egypt, and 
the discoveries made among its remains, as 
our space will allow. Every parent who 
has neglected the regular reading of Rol- 
lin’s Ancient History with his children, by 
the fireside, is respectfully urged to begin it 
without delay, or such substitute for it as he 
may find at hand. We would also recom. 
mend toevery common reader, the valuable 
popular pamphlet of Mr. Gliddon on An. 
cient Egypt, published in this city. In 
that work, small as it is, (a pamphlet of 
64 pages, price 25 cents.) is found a most 
valuable outline of much of the informa- 
tion not otherwise to be obtained without 
consulting an hundred volumes. 

We add a few detached paragraphs from 
the pamphlet of Mr. Gliddon, above re- 
ferred to. 

“ Prior to the year 1800, the published 
notices of the few travellers, who had ven- 
tured to approach the ancient ruins of 
Egypt, were so confused in description, so 
ambiguons in detail, so erroneous in at- 
tempts at explaining their origin and de- 
sign, that the fact, that these monuments 
merited more than ordinary investigation, 
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was the only point on which European sa- 
vans were able to coincide. Paul Lucas, 
Shaw, Volney, Savary, Norden, Sonnini, 
Pococke, Clarke, Maillet, Bruce and others, 
whose names are precious to the lovers of 
adventure, of research and general science, 
had explored as much as their respective 
circumstances permitted; and great are 
the merits of their works; but the accu- 
mulation of knowledge, gained i in the lapse 
of half a century, has so thoroughly revo- 
lutionized opinion, that it is scarcely possi- 
ble to refer to the majority of these authors 
without a smile. 

‘In the year 1836, a learned Jesuit, the 
celebrated Father Kircher, published a 
mighty work, in six ponderous folios, enti- 
tled ‘(Edipus ASgyptiacus,’ wherein he 
succeeded in enveloping Egyptian studies 
with an increased density of gloom, it has 
taken nearly two hundred years to dissipate. 

“It may, however, be maintained, that the 
first real step made into hierogly phical ar- 
cana, is to be dated from 1707, when the 
learned Dane, George Zoega, published at 
Rome his folio, *‘ De Origine et Usu Obelis. 
corum, " explanatory of the E gyptian obe- 
lisks. George Zeoga was the first who 
suggested, that the eliptical ovals (now 
termed ‘ Cartouches,’) containing groups of 
then unknown characters, were probably 
proper names; although he was not aware 
that, (with the exception of a few instances 
wherein they contain the names of Deztzes) 
they exclusively inclose the titles or names 
of Pharaohs. 

“The real progress in Egyptian studies 
dites from the appearance of the great 
French work, better known as the ‘ De- 
scription de l’Egypte ;’ compiled at the 
expense of the French goverment, after the 
return to France of Napoleon’s expedition, 
by the enthusiastic and laborious savans 
who had accompanied it. This truly great 
work presented, for the first time, faithful 
architectural copies of the monuments of 
Egypt to the student. 

‘Other works, like that of Denon, kept up 
the revived interest; until Belzoni’s dis- 
coveries of entrances to divers pyramids at 
Memphis, and of the tomb celebrated by 
his name of Thebes (now known as that of 
‘ Oseiri-Meneptha,’ B. C. 1580;) and 
Cailleaud’s account of the pyramids, &c. 
in Ethiopia, joined to the continued trans- 
fer to European cabinets of vast collec- 
tions of Egyptian Antiquities, furnished to 
scholars the materials whereon to prose- 
cute their investigations. In 1808, the 
learned work of Quatremere, Recherches, 
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&c. demonstrated, that ‘the Coptic tongue 
was identical with the Egyptian’ language, 
handed down from mouth to mouth, and 
graphically in Greek characters, with the 
addition of seven signs taken, as subse- 
quently shown, from the enchorial writings. 
The Coptic, as known to us, came into use 
with Christianity, and ceased to be orally 
preserved about a hundred years ago; 
though, as a dead language, it is still used 
in the Coptic Christian liturgies in Egypt. 
The multitude of Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions, existing in edifices along the Nile, 
with Greek, and a few bilinguar fragments 
and papyri, colected in various countries, 
enabled the classical Greek antiquary, 
Mons. Letronne, to bring before the world 
his invaluable ‘ Researches to aid the His- 
tory of Egypt,’ and thus elucidate many 
curious points of Roman and Ptolemaic 
periods ; while Champollion’s ‘ Egypt un- 
der the Pharaohs,’ in 1814, announced the 
appearance of another competitor on the 
stage of Egyptian archeology, whom Pro- 
vidence seems to have created the especial] 
instrument for resuscitating the long lost 
annals of Egypt. With these laborers 
may be classed (although their travels took 
place, and their works appeared some years 
after) the ingenious Gau, who explored 
Lower Nubia, and the Baron Minutoli, who 
visited Egypt, and the templed sanctuary 
of Jupiter Amon, in the Oasis of Seewah. 

‘Such was the extent of modern inquiry 
into early Egyptian history, about the year 
1820, as known to the general reader: but 
fortuitous circumstances, consequent upon 
the French expedition, had combined to 
supply not only the key to all hitherto im- 
penetrable mysteries of Egypt, but the 
mind to comprehend, the soul to master, 
and the hand to execute more, in ten short 
years, than all mankind had even dreamed 
of, much less been able in twenty centu- 
ries to achieve. I allude, of course, to 
CHAMPOLLION LE JEUNE. 

“ By the 16th article of the capitulation 
of Alexandria, all the objects collected by 
the French Institute of Egypt, and other 
members of the expedition, were to be de- 
livered up tothe British. After some dis- 
cussion, Lord Hutchinson gave up all claim 
to objects of Natural History, but insisted 
on the complete fulfilment of the 16th ar- 
ticle, as toall other things. A vast amount 
of precious sculptures thus became the 
prize of the conquerors, and was conveyed 
in due course to the British Museum in 
London ; and améng others the celebrated 
Rosetta Stone. 
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“ This inestimable fragment er Rosetta 
Stone) consists in a block of black basalt, 
which was discovered by a French officer 
of engineers, Mons. Bouchard, m August 
1799, when digging the foundations of Fort 
St. Julien, erected on the Western bank of 
the Nile, between Rosetta and the sea, not 
far from the mouth of the river. It was 
placed by the British commander-in-chief, 
on board the frigate ‘ Egyptienne, capture d 
in the harbor of Alexandria, and arrived at 
Portsmouth in February, 1802, whence it 
was deposited in the British Musem. 

‘In its present state it is much mutilated, 
chiefly on the top, and at the right side. lis 
extreme length is about three feet, measured 
on the flat surface, which contains the wri- 
ting ; its breadth, which in some parts is en- 
tire is about two feet five inches. The under 
part of the stone, which is not sculptured, is 
left rough. In thickness, it varies from ten 
to twelve inches. It bears three inscriptions, 
and is bilinguar—two of them being im the 
Egyptian language, though in separate and 
distinct characters, the third is in Ancient 
Greek. The first or uppermost inscription 
is in hieroglyphics, and much mutilated— 
several lines being impaired or wanting— 
the second is the character, styled in ‘the 
Greek translation enchorial, « w riting of the 
people,’ or otherwise it 1s termed demotic, to 
designate its ordinary and popular use—the 
third is in Greek, and purports to be a trans- 
lation of the hie roglyphic and of the demotic 
texts. 

“ The event recorded in the Rosetta stone, 
the coronation of Epiphanes, took place at 
Memphis, in the month of March, 196 years 
B. C. or 2039 years ago. 
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Wonderful Discovery. 


Considerable sensation has been produced 
among our engravers, by the news of a dis- 
covery which is not only likely to affect their 
interests to a great extent, but which, if gene- 
rally made known, must lead to consequences 
affecting the paper currency of the civilized 
world, the importance of which it is hardly 
possible to exaggerate. [ am indehted to Mr, 
Chapman, the well-known artist, for an ac- 
count of the invention, and a specimen of the 
plate produced through its agency. 

The discovery consists im a process by 
which an elaborate line engraving of any size 
may be so accurately copied that there shall 
be no perceptible difference between the ori- 
ginal and the copy: by which an engraving 
on steel or copper may be produced from an 
impression of ihe print—the original plate 
never having been seen by the copyist—and 
the copied engraving being capable of yield- 
ing from ten thousand to twenty thousand im- 
pressions. The producer will undertake to 
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ine by a Bank of England note so exactly 
copied, that the person who signed and issued 
it should not be able to swear which was the 
original and which the copy. 

Many guesses have been made as to the 
mode by which this marvellous process is ef- 
fected, but as yet without result. The pro- 
cess does not even infer a nec vessity of injur- 
ing the print delivered as a model, which is 
returned unscathed. ‘The inventor is an Eng- 
lishman, and an engraver by profession. He 
has taken out no patent, neither does he think 
it expedient to do so, inasmuch as, if he does 
any unprincipled person may at once adopt it, 
with little probability of the inventor being 
able to prove that his process has been the 
medium by which the print has been produ- 
ced. <A friend of the author of the invention 
says, with justice, *‘ There is no knowing to 
what extensive changes in legislation it may 
conduce; for, if any printed or written docu- 
ment can be forged with so much ease and 
certainty as to defy detection, the conse- 
quences may be more appalling than we care 
to anticipate.” 

The invention embraces the capacity to re- 
produce any form of letter-press, or any qual- 
ity of print, drawing, or lithograph, in an un- 
limited quantity, in an inconceivably brief 
space of time. For instance, from a single 
copy of the Intelligencer, plates might be pro- 
duced in twenty minutes from which impres- 
sions could be worked off with the ordinary 

rapidity of the steam-press. The finest and 
rarest engravings may be reprinted ad infini- 
ium; bank notes may be reproduced in fae- 
simile, without the slightest point of differ- 
ence; and last, though not least, books may 
be printed, as from stereotypes, in unlimited 
quantity. Indeed, the various mechanical and 
other interests affected by this remarkable 
discovery, have not yet heen half enumerated. 
Nat. Intelligeneer 

The London Atheneum, in two of its late 
numbers, mentions this invention, and informs 
us that it first announced its origin in Berlin, 
in 1841. It mentions, also, that the question 
has been seriously considered, by persons con- 
nected with the British Government, whether 
some measures ought not to be taken (if pos- 
sible) to prevent the cvil effects of counter- 
feiting, which it offers. 

The editor of this paper had made progress 
in certain new methods for producing original 
and copied drawings, prinung, &c. before he 
ever heard of the unastatic process, (as that 
above mentioned has been named,) which he 
hopes to use in the “ Penny Magazine,” as 
they have as yel been only toa sinall extent 
anticipated by the foreign invention. And 
here we would remark, that the anastatic 
process is not wholly new, as is admitted ; 
only the application is new. 

The London Art Union gives specimens, 
on a page printed from a zine plate, which 
was copied from a page of type- printing con- 
taining wood cuis, That paper informs us, 
that ‘ the principal merit claimed by the pro- 
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prietors of this patent is, in the first place, their 
method of repeating, in low relief, (something 
like a lithographic printing surface,) the tra- 
cery of an engraved wood-block or copper- 
plate from a cut or engraving from such block 
or plate, in such manner as immediately to 
yield impressions which are not in any way 
to be distinguished from those drawn from 
the original engraved surface. This is effect- 
ed by means of acids, diluted to various de- 
grees of strength, which act upon those parts 
of the plates remaining unprotected by the 
ink, and so leave the printing surface very 
slightly in relief. Another chief merit of the 
invention is the successful provision against 
the spreading of the ink under any degree 
of pressure, whereby the finest lines and 
sharpest edges are repeated with singular 
precision. Another extraordinary result of 
the invention is the restoration of the ancient 
or injured engravings or etchings—that is, if 
an engraving has been injured—not, be it un- 
derstood, as regards the paper, but faded 
through carelessness, or defaced by accident— 
such engraving can be perfectly restored, by 
having every line and touch refreshed with 
new ink, so as to give the work, with all its 
details, as if fresh from the wood or copper. 

‘To describe briefly the preparation of a 
plate or cylinder, let us suppose a newspaper 
about to be reprinted by this means. ‘The 
sheet is first moistened by diiuted acid, and 
placed between sheets of blotting paper, in 
order that the superfluous moisture may be 
absorbed. The ink neutralizes the acid, which 
is pressed out from the blank spaces only, and 
etches them away. In all cases where the 
letter-press is of recent date, or not perhaps 
older than halfa year, a few minutes suffice 
for this purpose. The paper isthen carefully 
placed upon the plate, with which the letter- 
press to be transferred is in immediate con- 
tact, and the whole passed under a press, on 
removal from which, and on carefully disen- 
gaging the paper, the letters are found to re- 
verse on the plate, which is then rubbed with 
a preparation of gum; after which the letters 
receive an addition of ink, which is immedi- 
ately incorporated with that by which they 
are already formed. These operations are 
effected in a few minutes. The surface ot 
the plate round the letters is bitten in a very 
slight degree by the acid, and on app! ication 
of the ink, it is rejected by the zine and re- 
ceived only by the letters, which are charged 
with ink by the common roller used in hand- 
printing. Each letter came from the press as 
if it had been imprinted by type-metal; and 
the copies are fac-similes, which cannot be 
distinguished from the original sheet. 

“'The practicability of transferring letter- 
press, especially prepared or quite recent, to 
stone or zinc, has long been known. A main 
advantage, however, and a most important 
one, possessed by the zine over the stone, as 
a mere material to work from, is its porta- 
bility, and being eagily formed into a cylinder ; 
for, although we have only spoken of a plate 
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of zine in relation with the results we have 
Witnessed, it is to be understood that in the 
extensive operations cylinders will be em- 
ployed. 

‘‘ There may henceforward be printed only 
short editions of heavy works, or of others of 
questionable sale; for if such a work “go 
off” beyond the expectations of the booksel- 
ler, reprints in abundance may be effected 
from a single remaining copy, at an expedient 
interval. And the advantage to the public 
must follow, in the reprinting at a cheap rate 
of valuable works, the republication cf which, 
according to the ordinary method, would be 
hazardous, as being extremely expensive. 
Again, for book illustration, nothing could be 
better, the feeling of the original drawing be- 
ing entirely preserved, since the work of the 
artist passes immediately from his own hand 
to the page which it is intended to adorn. 
Thus it is seen that the work is not brought 
forward according to the taste of the engraver, 
but what character soever it receives from the 
artist, it is ultimately distinguished by the 
same on paper. We may hope that the 
finest line engravings may also be reproduced 
at a trifling expense. 

‘What treasures, therefore, of fine art may 
common enterprise call forth for the purifica- 
tion of public taste! | 

“It is probable that there exists in the 
London warehouses stereotype property for 
which upwards ofa million has been paid. 
Surely, in extensive establishments the em- 
ployment of such means for the multiplication 
of books must be a saving to the printer, also 
to the bookseller, and consequently a benefit 
to the public—for the supply will create a de- 
mand which may ultimately be answered by 
the multiplication of valuable books proceed- 
ing ata square, nay, even at a cubic ratio. 

‘Itis confidently hoped that the results 
with steam will not be less satisfactory ; this, 
however, remains to be proved—for it imme- 
diately supplies a power whereby such a pa- 
per as the Times might be ene to the 
amount of 300,000 in a day; and, not to for- 
get the value of the invention as regards art, 
such a paper might be illustrated by first-rate 
artists, whose sketches, one hour after the 
events they celebrate, might be in circulation 
with the paper.” 





Another Learned Blacksmith. 


The New Orleans Protestant gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the successful 
efforts of a slave to educate himself. We 
learn, from another source, that Ellis is now 
studying Hebrew, and has made considerable 
progress. 

In the State of Alabama (Greene county, 
we think) lives a colored man by the name of 
Ellis, who has a wife and several children. 
He is a blacksmith by trade, and has worked 
at this business for mauy years in the shop of 
his master. He is believed to be a man of 
sincere piety, and is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, under the pastoral charge of 
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Rev. Fields Bradshaw. What is particularly 
noticeable in his case is the state of his edu- 
cation: and fora man whio has been all his 
life a slave, and hard at work, and inherited 
only ignorance, we consider it quite extraor- 
dinary. He is well acquainted with reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, his- 
tory, and some other branches embraced in a 
common English education; beside which, he 
has made a tolerable acquaintance with Latin 
and Greek. He has accomplished this mostly 
without the aid of teachers, and he learned 
his alphabet without even a book. His plan 
was, at first, to get his young masters, on 
their return from school at evening, to make 
for him the different letters of the alphabet, 
and tell him their names. ‘These he copied 
upon his shop-door with coal, and continued 
the process until he had well learned the first 
elements of reading and writing. They then 
brought him the spelling book, and other ele- 
mentary books, by means of which he began 
to wend his way ap the hill of science. We 
understand that, in some of the higher branch- 
es, he has had the aid of others, and that now 
he is pursuing his studies under a competent 
teacher. He still works at the anvil, as he 
has done through his whole course, during 
the day, and studies at night. What first 
prompted him to make the effort to obtain an 
education, we do not know. All who know 
him, testify that he is a man of uncommon na- 
tive energy of mind, as his present attain- 
ments prove. His age is about 45 

About two years since, his case was repre- 
sented to the synods of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, and they jointly propose to purchase 
him and family, and send him to the western 
coast of Africa as a missionary. They have 
ascertained that his master will part with 
them for $250. This sum is equally divided 
between the two synods, and they are now 
making efforts to raise it. In the mean time, 
Ellis is pursuing a course of theological study 
under his pastor. We understand he has 
read the standard theological works of Drs. 
Dwight, Dickw&c. and others pertaining to a 
ministerial course. 





Beginning Business. 

There is nothing that distracts the slum- 
bers of young men so much as setting up 
business. Beginning the world brings with 
it many serious thoughts, the hope of suc- 
cess, the fear of disasters, the ligaments of 
tenderness, the feelings of rivalry, all work 
deeply upon the youthful mind and render 
its nights restless and uneasy. ‘There are 
some tempers, however, that are always de- 
lighted with what may be called beginning 
the world. I knew a man who began busi- 
ness half a dozen times, in the course of a 
few years, and each time with a different set 
of rules. He had been every thing fora 
time, but nothing long. 

There is much truth and some point in the 
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abovs little sketch. Beginning the world, 
choosing a profession, and choosing a wife, 
are three things connected with life, of much 
difficulty and of more importance. Young 
men seldom give either of these that delibe- 
ration which is their due. The happiness 
of this world and the hopes of futurity, are 
connected with their decisions, whilst pros- 
perity and reputation, or adversity and infa- 
my, are their attendant consequences ; as far 
aa regards a profession, a man should never 
be too hasty in his determination.—Selected. 
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THE THAMES TUNNEL. 


That great and truly difficult enterprize, 
has now been swat: te several years. 
Though often pronounced impossible, a tun- 
nel under the river Thames, at London was 
undertaken about twenty years ago, and per- 
severed in, though impeded by unexpected 
difficulties, interrupted by untoward acci- 
dents, suspended, in 1826, for many months, 
by the bursting m of the river, abandoned in 
despair, resumed, prosecuted, and finally 
finished, lighted with gas and opened to the 
use of passengers, science and skill having 
triumphed over all the prognostics, argu- 
ments, ridicule and obstacles which they had 
to encounter. 

Among all the curiosities which the trav- 
eller finds to admire in London, perhaps 
none of the labors of art excites such feelings 
asthe Thames tunnel. It supplies the place 
of a bridge, without presenting any obstacle 
to the crowds of ships and boats with which 
that part of the river is covered. 
oarrows, carts, and coaches, and countless 
multitudes of foot passengers pass through 
it every day. The sight is very striking, 
when the stranger, after descending by a 
broad spiral coachway, or the foot path be- 
side it, finds himself in the long double ave- 
nue represented above, with their two fine 
arches of hewn ctone extending before him 
in long perspective, lighted by dazzling gas 
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burners at equal intervals, communicating 
by arched doors, and alive with the busy 
crowds of the commercial metropolis of the 
world, just come from the light of the open 
day, to a level below the bed of a large 
river, while gay boats and heavy loaded 
ships from all quarters of the world are 
sailing above, or lying with their anchors 
far above his head ! 





New Exhibitions in London. 


The following descriptions of large pictures, 
&c. exhibiting in London (which we have 
abridged from the Spectator) will interest 
our readers : 


Mr. Burford has brought within the magic 
circle of his Panorama the most magnificent 
sight in nature—-an “ Eruption of Vesuvius, 
with a View of the City and Bay of Naples 
by Moonlight.” Vesuvius sends up a vast 
column of fire, which, spreading as it de- 
scends, illumines that quarter of the heavens 
with corruscations of flame and jets of red-hot 
stones; while, just beyond the influence of 
this burning cataract of lava, the full moon 
sheds around a flood of silvery light, as soft 
and pure as if her effulgence x Ae were VisI- 
ble. One sweep of the land, encircling the 
bay as far as Pausilippo, is in dark shadow, 
relieved only by glimpses of moonlight; the 
other, stretching towards the Appenines, glows 
with fiery radiance—the shipping and craft in 
the bay and the placid waves being brightened 
alternately by gleams of silver and gold. The 
moonlight and the reflections of the flames 
seem actually luminous ; and the aerial effect 
is no less perfect than the linear perspective. 
In a word, it is a triumph of panoramic palat- 
ing, and Mr. Burford’s chef d’ceuvre. 


The panorama of Hong-kong, in the large 
circle, glows with sunlight; and its rich mel- 
low tones are soothing to the sense, after the 
dazzling brilliancy of the fiery effects. 


Captain Siborne’s new model of the Battle 
of Waterloo represents the centre and left 
wing of the British line when it repulsed the 
grand attack made by Napoleon beiween one 
and two o’clock on the 18th June. The fa- 
mous charge of British Cavalry, led by the 
Marquis of Anglesey, and of the Infantry by 
Sir Thomas Picton, in which the French Cu 
rassiers and Imperial Guard were routed, 
forms the principal feature of the scene; the 
attack and defence of the farm of La Haye 
Sainte being a prominent episode. The nu- 
merical disproportion of the two forces en- 
gaged—the British numbering only 3000, 
while the French mustered 13,000 troops—is 
at once apparent. The British line of two 
deep shows like a scarlet thread against the 
dense dark masses of the French columns. 


The Physiscope, one of the latest marvels 


of the oxhydrogen microscope, exhibits the 
human face twelve feet in diameter. 
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Denominational Statistics. 


The American Almanac for 1845, contains 
Statistics of the various denominations in the 
United States. It seems that the Methodists, 
including their various organizations, are by 
far the most numerous. ‘The Baptists ran 
next, and next to them the Presbyterians. 
The following abstract may be interesting to 
some of our readers : 











Methodists. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, . 1,157,249 
“ Protestant « a» « Cae 
“6 Reformed « oe et 
« Wesleyan “ - « «+ 20,000 
¢ (German) United Brethren, 15,000 
1,255,249 
Baptists. 
ON ie ee. kl 638,279 
4 Anti-Mission,. . . . . 69,668 
ee Sem-RMpCMEe, « « 6 ee 3,055 
se Seventh-Day,. ... . 6,077 
6 PIQGWEN seis ss ew CR 
se Church of God, . . . . 10,000 
‘6 CNG «ss coe! we Tee 
Christian Connection, . . 35,000 
998,451 
) Preshyterians. 
Presbyterians, Old School, - « + 166,487 
< New “« oes SR 
Pia Cumberland, . . . 66,000 
Associate Reformed and all others, 45,500 
Orthodox Congregationalist,. . . 202.250 
Dutch Reformed, ..... . 31,214 
German Reformed, . . . . . . 75,000 
701,097 
Other Sects. 
Protestant Episcopaliaans, . . . 70,000 
Evangelical Lutherans, . . . . 146,300 
Bren = pt. Pe eS er ae 6,600 
Evangelical Association, . . . . 15,000 
ce ye, Se ee a ee 
Reformed Mennonites, 
Unitarian Congregationalists, . . 30,000 
New Jerusalem Church, . .. ., 5,000 
Resiorationists, 
Universalists, 
Catholics, 
330,900 





wee os SS So Le eee 
If we set down the Catholics at 
500,000, and Universalists and 
others at 200,000, in all . 700,000 


WO SPUR «5. © 4} 6.0 eee 
as the grand total of Church Members in the 
United States, which is not quite one half the 
adult population, over 21.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 








Allow a man to have wit, and he will al- 
low you to have judgment. 

Gilded roofs 
nights. 

Honesty is never gained or lost by accident. 


o not keep out sleepless 
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THE BANKS 


The “ habitants” of Lower Canada assume, 
to our eyes, the aspect of foreigners, in dress, 
countenance, manners, customs, and language. 
Their fashions are antique, and many of them 
have not been changed for ages; the men 
wear the Canadian jacket, cap or hat, red 
sash, and moccasin. The women work labo- 
riously in the field, and all of them speak 
French, generally without knowing a word of 
any other language. The farms will be ob- 
served laid out in strips of 100 or 200 acres, 
flat, broad, and one, two, or even three miles 
in length; and the system of farming is ex- 
tremely bad, as will be discovered at once by 
the acres that are consigned to the useless 
and destructive little Canadian thistle. There 
is no such thing known here as the doctrine 
of a rotation of crops, and land is recovered to 
fertility by lying fallow, except that lately the 
use of manure has begun to be resorted to in 
a small degree. The horses are of a small 
breed, well known in the northern states by 
the name of the country. They are small 
and slow, but powerful and hardy. Many of 
them are driven across the line, and large 
horses introduced into the towns in return. 
The value of a common Canadian horse is 
about $40, and of a good one, S60. 

The landscape is varying; the inhabitants 
as well as the soil are poor, and there are few 
places that deserve the name of village. We 
pass a house now and then, dignified by a tall 
pole or mast raised in front of it, which is a 
singular mark of distinction conceded to offi- 
cers of militia, and usually adopted by those 
of the lowest grades. 

The people appear very happy, and have 
healthy countenances, inclining to round faces 
and thick lips. Many of them show the up- 
per front teeth when silent; and their aspect, 
although often shrewd, denotes a want of ed- 
ucation, which is the real cause of the back- 
ward condition of society in Canada. They 
are all Romanists; and the churches seen 
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here and there upon the road, are devoted to 
the service of the Romish chureh. The in- 
fluence of the priests, however, has been 
greatly diminished within a short time. 

Machiche is a very pretty town, at the 
mouth of the Riviere du Loup. Many French 
customs are still preserved by the unmixed 
inhabitants of the St. Lawrence, some of 
which are agreeable and interesting. At 
many of the inns the traveller will receive the 
most kind and hospitable attentions, and will 
he delighted with the beautiful flower gar- 
dens and neat collections of green-house plants. 

There is very little-variety to be discov- 
ered in the natural surface of the ground, but 
the journey through this region presents al- 
most an unvarying scene of cultivation and 
fertility. Fora great part of the distance, 
there is a narrow strip of corn or potatos be- 
tween the road and the river’s bank, to cor- 
respond with the fields which strete off to 
such a distance on the other hand; and the 
variety of crops, and the occasional rows and 
clumps of trees, remove, in a good degree, 
the natural sameness of the landscape. 

The principal articles of export are flour 
and lumber,a great deal of which is carried to 
Quebec in immense rafts, and then shipped 
for England. These rafts have usually a great 
number of sails to hoist in a fair wind, with 
huts to shelter the men from the weather, so 
that they have a very singular appearance, 
and ata little distance look like a fleet of sail 
boats. The population of Lower Canada is 
estimated at about 200,000, 

The French Canadians, notwithstanding 
the common prejudices against them, appear 
to be naturally an intelligent people. ‘They 
certainly are amiable, cheerful, and gay, and 
their backwardness in improvements is attrib- 
utable to the system under which they live. 
Books and newspapers naturally lose their 
effect as well as their value among these 
people. 
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FOREIGN TRAVELS. 


No. 2. 

While resting myself in Gibraltar, at the 
window of my hotel, | found much amusement 
in observing and sketching the motley crowds 
which constantly appear in the principal 
Street. 

One of the first figures I tried to draw, was 
a tall man, who had taken a stand nearly op- 
posite the window, and seemed to have the 
same business as myself—nothing to do but 
to gaze at the passengers. He wore a large 
blue cloak, and had thrown the lower corner 
of the right side of it over his left shoulder, 
so as to hide his form, and cover his mouth 
and nose. Over his forehead was an old 
slouched hat with a broad brim, which came 
so low down that I could see nothing but his 
eyes, which were large and black. He hada 
very consequential air, and looked as if he 
thought himself avery important man. But I 
afterwards found that he took his station 
there every day, and concluded he was a 
mere idler, without any honorable trade or 
business whatever. _ 

Having sketched him, I turned to find an 
other, not in motion, for my next study— 
when I saw an old man sitting on a stone, 
near the door of a house; and him I next un- 
dertook. He hada very remarkable appear- 
ance. His head was only half covered, by a 
small, light black cap, which allowed me to 
see his fine, broad forehead. His nose was 
so large and so like an eagle's, that it made 
me think of the old Romans. He had a black 
dress, consisting of several loose garments, 
aud a long beard, white with age, which 
spread down upon his breast a fuot and a half 
in lengih. 

[ inquired who that aged man could be; 
and was informed that he wasa Jew. While 
I was looking at him, there passed by two 
Spanish ladies. They were dressed in black 
silk, with scarlet cloaks, having the hoods 
and arm-holes bound with black. This was 
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the walking-dress of many others who after- 
wards passed ; and all of them carried small 
fans, although it was December. 

Among the crowd, many of whom moved 
quite leisurely along, as if they had much 
more time than business, I soon observed a 
brisk motion. It was made by two tall men, 
with rather sad countenances and miserably 
clad, who were carrying a hogshead swinging 
ona pole, which rested on their shoulders. 
They had small black skull-caps, like the old 
man with the white beard, a thin kind of 
jacket without a collar, a tight black cravat, 
and trousers cut off near the knee. ‘They 
dashed barefooted through the muddy streets, 
bearing a load which made their strong pole 
spring like a bow, and the muscles of their 
legs swelled out as they moved, in a remarke 
able manner. They were of the race of the 
Moors, of the opposite coast of Barbary, as are 
all the porters in Gibraltar. I was told that 
some of them have been known to carry loads 
of such incredible weight, that I do not like 
to mention it. They appeared. to me to be 
very wretched men, and I pitied them; but 1 
presume it was partly their peculiar dress and 
prominent features, with their sallow, sickly 
complexions, Which gave them that aspect. 
I saw many of these poor porters every day, 
and supposed they were very numerous, until 
I was informed that there were but few. 
Borrow gives a very interesting description of 
some of these Moorish porters, with whom he 
conversed, as it would appear, in the same 
hotel in which I lodged. 

1 observed a very tall man passing leisurely 
along the street, and stopping near, whose as- 
pect immediately struck me. His clothes 
appeared to be all new, and of fine and sub- 
stantial materials, cut to fit him very exactly ; 
and he stood and moved about with peculiar 
ease and dignity. He had a short green 
jacket unbuttoned, with a handkerchief hang- 
ing out of one pocket—an under one, of red, 
with bright buttons—yellow small clothes— 
leather gaiters, fitting close to his legs, orna- 
mented with strings tied in bows—a very 
broad-brimmed hat, with a low, round crown 
—and his hair braided in a thick queue, which 
kung half way down his back. 


I sat a long time at the window, and found 
that this man attracted my attention and ex- 
cited my curiosity more than any other per- 
son in the street. I at first took him for som 
rare stranger, who had come from some dis 
tant place, and had never been in Gibraltar 
before; but I soon observed that he was joined 
by several other persons, male and female, 
who were as familiar in their manners to- 
wards him as brothers and sisters; and he 
occasionally spoke to persons passing him in 
the street, with an air that showed he was 
quite at home in the garrison. 

It was plain that he was not a common 
merchant, tradesman, or artizan; yet he ap- 
peared like a man accustomed to some very 
active and enterprising life, everything about 
him contrasting strongly with. the lounging 
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Spaniard. It was evident, also, that he and 
his companions were far above poverty. 

I made two or three attempts to draw his 
figure in diflerent attuitudes, which was easily 
done, as he stood very still, and changed his 
posture only now and then. 

While I was absorbed in observing and 
drawing this striking figure, a gentleman, 
whom I had seen at breakfast in the hotel, 
came up close to me before 1 heard him, and 
startled me by saying, ‘‘ He is a fine looking 
fellow, isn’t he? He is one of the most no- 
torious smugglers in this part of Spain. Many 
a good load of tobacco has he bought here of 
foreign merchants, to be delivered at some 
retired spot on the coast, at night, and taken 
into the mmterior, in spite of the guardacostas, 
whom he either bribes, intimidates, or eludes. 
He is a man of a numerous and peculiar class 
in Spain. The unreasonable and severe laws 
of that country deny honest and lucrative oc- 
cupations to most of the inhabitants, and 
drive many of its most enterprising and high- 
spirited young men to illicit trade. The 
Spanish smugglers are usually distinguished 
for commercial probity, and often by honor- 
able feelings and conduct, accordant with the 
romantic scenery and life to which their pro- 
fession introduces them. They have often 
extensive connections in the country and 
cities, and sometimes appear in bands of hun- 
dreds, formidable to the government. ”’ 

Another personage, whose appearance pro- 
duced upon me an impression of awe, was 
one whose nation and office I needed no aid 
in comprehending. His figure, dress, and 
countenance reminded me so strongly of the 
portraits of Moses, in our illustrated Amer} 
can family Bibles, that I felt almost as in the 
presence of a patriarch of ancient times. He 
had the same venerable and commanding 
countenance, and wore the same long and 
flowing robes, elaborately ornamented with 
silk and needlework, with a fine turban or 
cap upon his head, and a full beard of the 
purest white, falling upon his breast. No- 
thing seemed wanting, but the ephod and the 
breast-plate of precious stones. He was a 
Jewish Rabbi, on his way to the synagogue, 
which I[ afterwards attended. 

Another tall figure then moved by, in a 
costume as strongly marked by some of the 
peculiarities of the East. It was another rich 
wpe" whose dress, though in general resem- 
bling that of the merchant mentioned in the 
last number, (Penny Magazine, page 40,) in 
some respects different from it. The cut 
above given will aid the reader in forming an 
idea of one stvle of dress among the wealthy 
Moors of Barbary. 









Wuat 1s Epucation ?—To be educated 
is to know how to reason, compare, and de. 
cide correctly. By the processof education 
this faculty is acquired, and this is termed, 
in this practical age, ‘a practical educa- 
tion: in connection with real Jabor it makes 
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a practical man, and is more fully carried 
on, and illustrated by manual labor, which 
gives title to the proud cognomen of every 
true hearted American, who bears it, of the 
“working men.” 


Some suppose every learned man is an 
educated man. No such thing. That 
man is educated who knows himself, and 
who takes accurate common sense views 
of men and things around him. Some very 
learned men are the greatest fools in the 
world.— Selected. 


Excursions with the British Society. 


We have been favored by our friend, Henry 
R. Schoolcraft, Esq. with the following ex- 
tracts from an unpublished, but very interest- 
ing, volume of Letters from Europe, written 
during his recent visit to the old world. A 
cut next week (which has been prepared 
to illustrate the subject in the 19th chapter 
of his work) will gratify our readers, by show- 
ing, at a glance, the position of the curious 
trunks of trees, lately discovered below seve- 
ral strata of earth. We will only add, by 
way of introduction, that Mr. 8. attended the 
sessions and some of the excursions of the 
British Association, of which he gives an in- 
teresting account, as our readers may pre- 
sume from the style of the following passages, 
Short as they are: 


‘* MANCHESTER, Grosvenor Square. 

‘‘The principal excursion planned, to fill 
up pauses in the working hours of the sec- 
tions during the meeting of the Association, 
were the visit to the noted tunnel in the 
Worseley coal mines, the excursion to the 
fossil trees at Dixon Fold, on the Bolton Rail- 
way, and the Floral and Horticultural Exhi- 
bition at the Zoological Gardens, at old Traf- 
ford. 

“The distance to the latter was rather too 
long for a walk, and rather too short for a 
ride ; but, as there was a public concert to be 
attended in the evening, besides leaving time 
enough for the formalities of dinner, at home 
or abroad afier our return, there were double 
motives for making it a drive instead of a 
walk. I therefore took a carriage. I had 
not been fairly set down at the gates of the 
garden, belore a shower came on; and by the 
time I reached the principal area, the fine 
military band who occupied it were sadly dis- 
turbed, and the ladies had already mostly 
taken shelter in the long glass-covered ranges 
of the conservatories and green houses, where 
it required some skill to decide whether art, 
in the artificial flowers of their bonnets, or 
nature, in the products of the vases and boxes 
at their teet, presented the richest and most 
tasteful assemblage of fine coloring. How- 
ever this might be decided, the ladies them- 
selves presented a fine display of bright faces ; 
and there could not possibly be a better op- 
portunity of judging of their personal beauty 
than was given while, ranged by the hundred 
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faces outward, they stood looking into the 
area of the gardens. In an extract from an 
old book, more than two hundred years old, 
([ think its date was 1602,) which I saw at 
Manchester, the following remarks are made 
on the females of this part of England: 

« «The women are mostly handsome—their 
eyes brown, black, hazel, blue, and gray ; 
their noses, if not inclined to the aqueline, are 
mostly of the Grecian form, which gives a 
most beautiful archness to the countenance— 
such, indeed, as is not easy to be described ; 
their fascinating manners have long procured 
them the name of the “‘ Lancashire witches.” 

“T thought, as 1 walked deliberately along 
these glass cages, filied with flowers and 
ladies, (my umbrella doing very well to pro- 
tect me,) that this dusty old author was not 
much out of the way—for there were a great 
number of bright faces, and the sight was cer- 
tainly the most brilliant part of the whole 
exhibition, and well worth coming to see. 
I was trying to think where I had read some- 
thing that had furnished my memory with a 
pre-existing idea of long glass cages full of 
women; but could not trace it to anything 
nearer than the pretty story of the summer 
maker, Red Race, in which the adventurous 
hunter, who from a high mountain had jump- 
ed into the sky, began to break open the long 
mukkuks or cages of beautiful birds, who, to- 
gether with the warm winds, poured out 
through the orifice he had made in the vault 
of heaven, and filled the lower world. The 
rain soon ceased, the sun shone out, the mu- 
sicians re-assembled, and the wide and taste- 
ful grounds were soon filled with fashionable 
throngs, and enlivened with bright eyes, glad 
voices, and good music. 

‘It was my good luck, soon after entering 
the garden, to be introduced to Professor Colt- 
man, of Dublin university, a botanist of high 
reputation, who had spent several years in 
exploring the wide and wild region of the 
Oregon, and was familiar with the natural 
history, and the character of the Red Race, 
who roam through the valley of the Colum- 
bia, and, withal, had a happy mode of nar- 
rating his adventures. Here was, of course, 
a strong point of attachment and sympathy, 
and we very naturally lost sight of the ZOO- 
logical collection, in recounting the trials, and 
mishaps of western life. We pushed at last, 
however, for a peep at the hot-house plants, 
which had been sent in from private hands, 
and were arrayed for exhibition under an 
awning, well staked and fenced in. Here the 
The arrangement put 
me in mind of the labyrinth at Hampton 
Court Palace; at least, the passages were 
lined off with ropes, which made it necessary 
to go forward, at all events, after we once 
entered. I soon repented of the attempt, not- 
withstanding the really fine display of exoties ; 
but it was in vain to get back—and after be- 
ing squeezed in a perfect press of human 
limbs, backwards an forwards several times, 
Wwe came out at last in as compact a way as 
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the point of an auger when it gets through a 
solt pine plank, 
«The trip to the fossil trees took place on a 
subsequent day, and was also gratifying.” 
[The description, with a diagram, will be 
inserted hereafter. ] 
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The Admirable Crichton. 


One of the most extraordinary characters 
mentioned in history, is James Crichton, of 
Scotland, commonly called ‘“‘ THe ADMIRABLE 
Cricuton.” The following account of him 
has been compiled for the American Penny 
Magazine, from the Appendix to Pennant’s 
Tour in Scotland, and Lempriere’s Biograph- 
ical Dictionary. This gentleman was de- 
scended from a very ancient family. He was 
born in the year 1551; and was taught his 
grammar at the school of Perth, and his phi- 
losophy at the university of St. Andrews. 
He had attained to the 20th year of his age, 
when he had run through the whole circle 
of the sciences, and could speak and write to 
perfection in ten different ianguages. He had 
likewise improved himself to the utmost de- 
gree in riding, dancing, singing, and playing 
upon all sorts of instruments. 

Having thus established himself at home, 
his parents sent him abroad to accomplish 
him further by travelling. And coming to 
Paris, it is not to be imagined what conster- 
nation he raised in that famous university ; 
as we have it from an eye-witness, who 
gives us this account of it. ‘ There came,” 
says he, ‘‘ to the college of Navarre, a young 
man of 20 years of age, who was perfectly 
well seen in all the sciences, as the most 
learned masters of the university acknow- 
ledge; in vocal and instrumental music none 
could excel lim; in painting and drawing in 
colors none could equal him; in all military 
feats he was most expert, and could play 
with the sword so dextrously with both his 
hands, that no man could fight him; when 
he saw his antagonist, he would throw him- 
self upon him at one jump of 20 or 30 feet 
distance. He was master of arts, and dis- 
puted with us in the schools of the college 
upon medicine, the civil and canon law, and 
theology. He spake Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and cther languages, most politely ; he was 
likewise an excellent horseman; and truly if 
a man should live a hundred years, without 
eating, drinking, or sleeping, he could not at- 
tain to this man’s knowledge, for he knew 
more than human nature could well bear. 
He overcame four of the doctors of the church ; 
for in Jearning none could contest with him, 
and he was thought to be anuchrist.” 

In Paris, he publicly challenged the most 
renowned scholars to dispute with him in-any 
art or science which they pleased, and in 12 
languages. On the appointed day he ap- 
peared at the college of Navarre, and from 
nine in the morning till six in the evening, he 
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so defeated his opponents, that the president, 
with four of the eminent professors of the 
university, presented him with a diamond 
ring, and a purse of gold, as a token of their 
approbation. The next day, he appeared at 
the Louvre, and exhibited such feats in tlting, 
that in the presence of the princes of the 
court, he carried away the ring 15 umes suc- 
cessively, and broke as many lances on the 
Saracens. At Rome he challenged the wits 
and the learned of that city, to propose any 
guestion to him, to which he would give an 
immediate answer, and in the presence of the 
pope, the cardinals, and great men of the 
place, he cbtained in his defence as much 
eclat as he had received from Paris. From 
Rome he passed to Venice, where he gained 
the friendship of many learnea persons, hav- 
ing introduced himself to notice by an elabo- 
rate poem; and after having been honored 
with an audience from the Doge and the Sen- 
ate, in which he astonished them by the ra- 
pidity of his eloquence, and the gracefulness 
of his manners, he visited Padua. There he 
pronounced an extempore poem on the beaus 
ties of the university ; and after disputing six 
hours with the most celebrated professors, and 
refuting the doctrines of Aristotle, he con- 
cluded by delivering a poem in praise of ig- 
norance, which excited universal applause. 
At Mantua he displayed his bodily agility, by 
attacking and killing a gladiator, who had 
foiled the most skilful fencers in Europe, 
and had lately slain three antagonists; and 
with great benevolence, this admirable Scots- 
man bestowed the reward he had obtained 
for this exploit, upon the widows of the three 
persons who lately had lost their lives. The 
Duke of Mantua was so pleased with him, 
that he appointed him tutor to his son, a 
youth of dissolute manners, and of an un- 
principled heart. Crichton, to show his grati- 
tude and to support his fame, wrote in con- 
sequence of this, a comedy, in which he 
acted in fifteen different characters, and all 
with inimitable success. In the midst of his 
popularity, while walking during the carni- 
val, and playing upon his guitar in the streets 
of Mantua, he was suddenly attacked by six 
men in masks. ‘Their number proved no de- 
fence against the superior dexterity of Crich- 
ton, they were all disarmed, and the leader, 
falling on his-knees, begged for life. It was 
Crichton’s pupil, to whom the astonished mas- 
ter, recollecting his rank, immediately pre- 
sented the sword with every apology for the 
opposition which he had made. Instead of 
accepting the generosity, the perfidious prince 
buried the sword in his defenceless bosom. 
His death was universally lamented ; the peo- 
ple of Mantua mourned for him three-fourths 
of a year, and his picture appeared in the 
chambers and houses of every ltalian. To 
the character already given, it may be added, 
that Crichton’s memory was universally re- 
tentive, and he was naturally endowed with 
great powers for declamation, unexhausted 
fluency of speech, and readiness to reply. 
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PARENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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The Parent’s Trial. 


On yonder mead, that like a windless lake 
Shines in the glow of heaven, a cherub boy 
ls bounding, playful as the breeze new born, 
Light as the beam that dances by his side. 
Phantom of beauty, with his tepid locks 
Gleaming like water wreaths—a flower of life, 
To whom the fairy worid is fresh, the sky 
A glory, and the earth one huge delight! 
Joy shaped his brow, and pleasure rolls his eye, 
While innocence, from out the budding-lip, 
Darts her young smiles along his rounded cheek. 
Grief hath not dimmed the brightness of his form, 
Love and affection o’er him spread their wings, 
And Nature, like a nurse, attends him with 
Her sweetest looks. The humming bee will bound 
From out the flower, nor sting his baby hand; 
The birds sing to him from the sunny tree, 
And suppliantly the fierce-eyed mastff tawns 
Beneath his feet, to court the playful touch. 


To rise all rosy from the arms of sleep, 
And, like the sky-bird, hail the Lright cheeked morn 
With gleeful song, then o’er the bladed mead 
To chase the blue-winged butierfly, or play 
With curly streams; or, led by watchful love, 
To bear the chorus of the trooping waves, 
When the young breezes laugh them into life ! 
Or listen to the mimic ocean roar 
Within the womb of -piry sea shell wove; 
From sight and sound to catch intense delight, 
And infant gladness from each happy face ; 
These are the guileless duties of the day: 
And when at length reposing evening comes, 
Joy-worn, he nestles in the welcome couch, 
With kisses warm upon his cheek, to dream 
Of heaven, till morning wakes him to the world. 


The scene hath changed into a curtained room, 
Where mournful giimmers of a vellow sun 
Lie dreaming on the walis! Dim eyed and sad, 
And dumb with agony, two parents bend 
O’er a pale image in the coffin laid, 
Their infant once, the laughing, leeping boy, 
The paragon and nursling of their souls! 
Death touched him, and the life glow fled away, 
Swift asa gay hour’s fancy; fresh end cold 
As winter's shadow, with his eyelids sealed, 
Like violet lips at eve, he lies enrobed, 
An offering to the grave! with smiles as when 
It winged trom heaven, his spirit hath returned, 
To lisp i's hallelujahs with the choirs 
Of sinless babes, imparadised above. 





RECIPES. 

Mrs B— ’s Cake.—Three and a half tumblers of 
sugar, half a tumbler of butter, one tumb’er of milk, a 
tea-spooniul of soda, or saleeratus, put in the milk five 
tumblers of flour, three eggs, the whites well beat, one 
lemo. grated in the sugar and the juice squeezed in the 
yolks while heating. 

General Washington's Breakfast Cake—Sift into 
a pan 1 lb. of flour, and put into the middle of it 2 oz. 
of butter warmed in a pint of milk, a small spoonfil 
of salt,3 well beaten eggs and 3 table spoonfuls of 
fresh yeas!. Mix well and put into a square tin pan 
greased with butter. Cover it, and set in a warm 
place, «nd when very light bake itin a moderate oven. 
Send it to table hot, and eat it with butter. 
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Brockx’s Monument is to be rebuilt, on 
the heights of Queenstown, at a cost of 
some thirty thousand dollars, of which Par- 
liament is expected to appropriate a large 
portion, 
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fessors. 


From the Kecorder. 
Young Men at College. 


Who cares for them? They are with- 
drawn from the immediate oversight of their 
arents, and the kindly influences of home. 
They are gathered from the midst of the sev- 
eral communities where they have dwelt, 
into a separate community of their own. 
Who cares for them? Any one who has 
been inside of college walls, knows they can’t 
or don’t take care of themselves. Most of 
them are young—some of them very young— 
foo young to be at college. What need they 
have of the care of some one wiser than they! 
Where shall they find it? It would be easier 
for one who, like myself, has “been at col- 
lege,” to say where they will not find it. « 

They ought to find it at the hands of their 
parents. Have you sent your son to college ? 
You have sent him into a place abounding 
with temptations. You should not lose sight 
of him. You should pray for him. You 
should inguire after him. You should not be 
satisfied when you know what his habits are: 
his moral habits and his habits of study. In- 
quire of some one who knows—ask of some 
one who will te// you. 

They ought to find this care at the hands 
of their Professors. They do find it at the 
hands of some of them. Butnotofall. When 
J was at college, and still impenitent, never 
was a word spoken to me, by any of the Pro- 
fessors, on the subject of religion, except once, 
and that incidentally: about my habit of 
study but once, and that did me much good ; 
about my moral habits never. Ob, how I 
suffered for such a lack of instruction! From 
the bottom of my heart, I pity young men at 
coliege, if they are treated asI was. There 
has a fact come to my knowledge lately, 
which has awakened anew a concern I have 
long felt for young men at college. In one of 
these colleges there are several ministers of 
the gospel in the Faculty—men of talents— 
eloquent men. But none of them preach to the 
students. ‘* How is that 2” you ask ; ‘is there 
no preaching at college?” Oh, yes, but it is 
all done by a young man just graduated from 
the seminary, being within the vicinity, and 
hired for the purpose by one or all of the Pro- 
Ah, Mr. Editor, is this richt? I 
know it is a grief to many of the students. | 
know that many who Aare deen students are 
deeply grieved—some of them not a little in- 
dignant at it! Is it harder, some of them 
ask, fora minister who has the duties ofa 
Professor in college to perform, to preach 
once in three or four weeks, or oxce a week if 
necessary, than for a minister with the duties 
of Pastor to perform, to preach twice and 
three times a week? No one who knows 
what their duties respectively are, will say 
yea. 

I cannot but wonder that those ministers of 
the gospel, seeing every day so many thought- 
less precious young men around them, can 
help speaking to them, at least once a week, 
of the love of Christ—of the worth of reli- 
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gion—of the danger they are in from the 
world—of the danger they are exposed to 
from hell ! ALUMNUS. 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


THE HEART. 


How many of our countrymen, even at a 
mature age, might look at a drawing like 
the following, without knowing exactly 
what it represented! How many more 
would be unable to name or to explain the 
use of the parts! 

The human heart, which is here repre- 
sented, is a complete machine, exactly adapt- 
ed to its objects. As such it would Ie 
thought, by the ingenious, well worth at- 
tending to, even if its objects were of such a 
nature as to be ofno use. A few years ago 
a new kind of pump was invented, which it 
was found impossible to use, because the 
chambers could not be kept air-tight. Not- 
withstanding this, the ingenuity of the plan 
was admired, and men of intelligence con- 
versed on it with much interest. How much 





then might we expect so curious, complex, 
and powerful, yet compact a machine as this, 
to attract attention and excite the admiration 
of all, especially for its utility, its indispen- 
sable importance to every one of the human 
race, at every instant of his existence! 





The heart has to send the blood in two 
directions: first, into the lungs, and then 
through the arteries, to every other part of 
the whole frame. When we wish to drive 
water through a passage where it will not 
flow without aid, we commonly use a foremg 
pump. ‘That machine operates by press- 
ing the water so hard as to drive it in the di- 
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pushing up the bottom of the pipe or cham- 
ber which contains the fluid , by means of a 
piston sliding into it. Now the heart, though 
so small as it is, contaims two forcing pumps, 
much more perfect than any of human fab- 
rication, and perfectly adequate to the labor 
assigned to it. But here we find no piston 
sliding in and out, and requiring considera- 
ble space for its motion. All that part of the 
common forcing pump is saved, with the 
room it would have occupied, by an expedient 
to which man cannot resort. The sides of the 
chamber which hold the blood are forced in 
by a strong motion, and drive out the vital 
fluid with great force. 


Let our “country men learn something of 


the human frame, and there will be Sower 
victims of quackery and fewer quacks. 





Two young men once sailed for France, 
in one ship. One of them had treated the 
other with some disdain during the passage, 
because he was the son of a rich man, while 
the other was poor. When the coast of Eu- 
rope appeared, the rich one saw the other 
standing at the ship’s side, with pencil in 
hand, making sketches of the singular ob- 
jects which presented themselves to view. 
He forgot for a moment his contempt for 
poverty, and began to beg the young painter 
to draw him a few pictures, to send home to 
his friends. “ Ah,” replied the other, “ I 
cannot draw well enough. I have never 
been taught, and have been able to learn only 
a little in my own way. » “Tf I could draw 
as well as you,’ exclaimed the wealthy 
youth, “I would give almost anything in 
the world! ” 

Every young man can thus make some 
amends for the want of wealth, if he has it 
not, by acquiring arts so pleasing and useful 
as drawing. ‘There are but two things pro- 
bably that prevent multitudes from becoming 
painters, musicians, and even sculptors: 
these are indolence, and a want of confidence 
in their own abilities. 





Discoveries just made by learned men.— 
There are many learned men in different 
countries, who take great pleasure in exam- 
ining things around them, to learn something 
that they do not know. Some of them look 
at stones, some at plants, some at animals ; 
and you could not do them a greater favor, 
even if you be a little child, than by telling 
them something ne-v. They have learned 
so much that they love Dinositedii and can 
see there is a good deal more which they 
have not found out, ‘They know by experl- 


ence how pleasant it is to learn ; and, to get 
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more pleasure, they try to learn more and 
more. Besides this, they have friends who 
feel as they do, or they read books written by 
such men ; and they take pleasure in letting 
them know when they find any thing new. 
If they live ata distance, they sunietimes 
write letters to them: but if they are near 
enough, they sometimes agree to meet, per- 
haps once a week or month, and thus ‘they 
form a society or lyceum. ‘Such meetings 
are often very pleasant, J assure you. One 
brings one curious thing, and another an- 
other ; everybody asks as many questions as 
he pleases ; and all return home feeling 
richer in knowledge, in friendship for each 
other, and in respect for themselves. 

But there is another thing which such 
learned men often do, which is of great im- 
portance tous. ‘They have their discove- 
ries printed. If any of my readers do not 
know the magazines and books they have 
published it is time they did; at least you 
ought to know the names of some of the 
learned societies by which they are publish- 
ed. I will begin to tell you of some of 
these in the next number. 
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THE FIRST CRIME. 


The first incident which I can recal, pre- 
sents me very much in the situation of Eve 
when she grasped the forbidden fruit, — It 
was a day for company, and preparations 
were made, while they were in the “ sitting 
room” below to please the appetite. The 
table was bountifully spread in the upper- 
room, and while all were absent,a youngster, 
who was older than myself reasoned me into 
a belief that it would not be wrong to take 
for him some of the tempting cake. It 
would be wrong, so the argument ran, for 
me to take the cake for my own eating, ‘but 
to be kind and generous to him w ould be 
fair and honorable. 

Impulse betrayed me. I knew that I 
should have some given when the ‘compa- 
ny’ were supped, but he would then be gone ; 
and so thought I, here goes to make equal, 
but all the circumstances of the case were 
examined, and the impression made on my 
heart by the mode of cure adopted, is now 
grateful. 1 know not what was done, but I 


see the look that was bent upon me. I- 


learned to be just before being generous. 

Too many are apt to speak of * crushing g all 
offences in the bud,’ as though the first crime 
should meet with a severity ‘that would never 
be forgotten. Better, far better, that it should 
meet with a kindness that will never fade 
from the memory. ‘The latter unlike the 
former does not wake up the antagonism in 
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the heart, springing from a consciousness 
that the worst has been feared by the parent 
in his case. You must keep the conscience 
of the child on your side, if you would be 
successful in doing him good. You must 
not so act as to leave him brooding over the 
thought that he has been wronged—that he 
did indeed merit punishment, but not such 
severity ; that he did indeed fall before temp- 
tation, but yet some trust ought to be exer- 
cised toward him for the future. 

Undue severity often throws a child into 
an antagonistic position, in which he cannot 
be made to feel his own guiltiness. He 
labors to find apologies for his conduct, 
whereas, by kind treatment, he would be in- 
clined to be severe upon himself. Look for 
the good to be found, and keep that active, is 
the motto for every one who would unfold 
the best character inachild. As gently as 
a mote is extracted from the eye, should be 
the attempt to remove the first moral defect 
in the character of a child. Clearly mani- 
fested love should deal with the first crime. 

Selected. 








NEWS AND MISCELLANIES. 





—— 


a 


———_—— — a? 


The Hon. James K. Polk was inaugurated 
President of the United States, on the 4th inst. 
in the presence of a great concourse of spec- 
tators. A spacious platform was erected on 
the eastern front of the capitol, where the 
usual ceremonies took place. 

The new cabinet, it 1s reported, will be 
formed as follows: 

James Buchanan, Secretary of State. 

George Bancroft, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Benj. F. Butler, Secretary of War. 

John Y. Mason, Secretary of the Navy. 

Robt. J. Walker, Attorney General. 


Texas Admitted into the Union.—Congress 
has passed the joint bill for the admission of 
Texas, with amendments. 

Oregon.—The Senate have refused to act 
upon the Oregon Bill, by a vote of 23 to 21. 





Unitrep STaTes anp Cutna.—Congress have 
made an appropriation for a Resident Com- 
missioner in China, instead of a Full Com- 
missioner. 





Curtous Accession TO A Zootoeicat Cot- 
LECTION. —The Edinburgh Evening Post re- 
cords the following: 

‘We have often recorded the liberality of 
individuals in presenting animals to our Zoo- 
logical Gardens, but it has never hitherto 
fallen to our lot to make public an act of pre- 
sentation on the part of the animal itself. 
Singular as it may appear, however, we have 
now (to record such a circumstance. On Sun- 
day evening last, the keepers of the garden, 
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in making their rounds, were very much sur- 
prised to observe a large bird eae fiy 
down into the pond where the water fowl are 
located; and, on looking at it, they found it 
to be a stranger to the place. They soon cap- 
tured the bird, which proved to be the Hooper, 
or Wild Swan—a species very rarely seen in 
this quarter, and of which the gardens were 
just in want. This relf-presented specimen 
seems to be quite reconciled to its new domi- 
cile, and may be seen by the curious, enjoying 
itself with its fellow-captives in the pond.” 


————————— 


ATmospHertc Ramways.—Mr. Pilbrow, of 
London, has made an improvement in the at- 
mospheric railways, by placing spindles in 
the tube, which move racks that work upon 
other spindles above and move the carriages. 
It prevents leakage. 











Immense Stone.—At the Peckforton quar- 
ries, Cheshire, an immense stone has been 
raised in the quarry belonging to Mr. Tolle- 
macee. It was fifty-four feet long, eight feet 
six inches wide, and five deep. It was cut up 
in blocks, for the baronial castle now in course 
of erection by Mr. Tollemache, at Beeston. 





Laconics. 


There should be clamor where there is an 
abuse. The alarm-bell disturbs the inhabit- 
ants, but it also saves them from being burnt 
in their beds. 

Our frail bodies are tottering habitations ; 
every beat of the heart is a rap at the door to 
tell us of our danger. 

Men are somewhat like trees—not only will 
they bear transplanting, but they profit by it. 

No one loves to tell a tale of scandal, ex- 
cept to him who loves to hear it. 

Set a value on the smallest morsel of know- 
ledge. Such are the dust of diamonds. 

Getting in debt without intending to pay, is 
an improvement on stealing. 

He that shows his passion, tells his enemy 
where to hit him. 

Mind, and not mammon, makes the man. 

Hope is the prophet of youth. 

There are only three ways to get out ofa 
quarrel—write out, fight out, or back out ; 
but the best way ts to keep out. 

Parents should not show unequal love for 
their children, as they make one proud, the 
other envious, and both fools. 

Reason loses the race, if it sits in medita- 
tion on the fence while competition rushes by. 

A drone should be as rare in society as in 
a hive of bees, and almost deserves to be 
treated the same. 

Bitter and useless experience is too little 
for the mind, but too mutch for the heart. 











(> Tre American Penny MaGazre ap- 
pears this day ina much improved style, on 
very handsome paper, as the demand is great 
and many of our subscribers wish to preserve 
and bind it at the end of the year. It will 
hereafter be stereotyped. 
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[The following extracts may amuse the common 
reader, but we suspect they will awaken salutary re- 
flections in the minds of those who are old enough to 
remember the trials, anxieties, and agitations of the 
war of 1812, and the joyful relief brought by the peace 
of 1814. Many, we trust, will be ready to say with 
us, “ Esto perpetua.”’ | 


WELCOMES TO PEACE 


Extracted from an old Newspaper Scrap-book. 
H Y MN. 
On the Restoration of Peace. 


God of the Universe! to Thee we raise 

The sacred song of gratitude and praise ; 

’Tis thine to bid the martial clarion cease, 

And soothe the world with dulcet notes of Peace. 


From orient skies, blest harbinger of day, 

Behold the cheering beam, the haicyon ray! 
Exulting nations catch the light divine, 

And round their spears the peaceful olive twine. 


While in sweet concert o’er Brittannia’s plains, 
Celestial voices carol joyous strains, 

New glories cluster round Columbia’s name— 

Last born of Time, and dearest heirof Fame! 


Thrice welcome, Peace! here fix thy lasting seat, 
Here bid thy smiling sister Virtues meet! 

Their silver harps let angel choirs employ, 

And Heaven and Earth unite in songs of joy! 





To Peace 


Peace! whom each heaven inspired muse 
With rapture hails—wiih ardor wooes ; 
Without whose smile the listless roves 
The dreary fields and lonely groves— 
Return! for now I feel thee stand, 

Yet Iing’ring on the sea-girt strand ; 
Return once more! each patriot breast 
Shall greet thee still, a welcome guest. 





Peace. 


Oh, Peace ! thou source and soul of social life, 
Beneath whose calm inspiring influence 
Science his views enlarges, Art refines, 

And swelling Commerce opens all her ports: 
Biest be the man divine who gives us thee, 
Who bids the trumpet hush his horrid clang, 
Nor blow the giddy nations into rage ; 

Who sheathes the murderous blade, then 

In‘o the well piled armory returns; 

And every vigor from the work of Death 

To grateful industry converting, makes 

The Country flourish and the City smile. 

Nor blest at home alone—his praise shall fly 
Far as the sun rolls on diffusive day, 

Far as the breeze can blow the giits of Peace, 
‘Lill all the happy natious catch the song. 





The Return of Peace. 


Janus has shut his temple door, 

And bellowing Mars has ceased to roar} 
Sweet Peace stalks forth with olive wand ; 
Commerce walks with her, hand in hand. 





SONG. 
Tune— There was a little man, and he woo'da 
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And his agony is past, 
And nothing now remains but to woo, 


Oh! what shall become 

Of the drummer and his drum, 

And the shrill little song of the fife ? 
The epaulets of gold 

And the buttons must be sold, 

And the warrior give over his strife. 


The fishes of the sea 

Shall no more disturbed be 

By the red artillery’s roar; 

Nor the little negroes ruin 

Fiom the muzzle of the gun, 

While the smoke curls over the shore. 


No longer on parade 

Shall each Major of Brigade 

Ride his war-horse snorting flame ; 
But the Graces and the Loves 
Shall yoke their swans and doves 
To the car of Peace and of Fame 


No killing shall there be 

On the land or the sa, 

Save the killing of old father Time; 
And the ball that would him hit 
Must be fired by a Wit, 

And Beauty must load and prime. 


Let the Tallow-chandlers grin, 

And the noisy men of tin, 

Take an extra drink to the Peace, 
For each his penny turns, 

W hile for him the city burns, 

And the streets are a deluge of grease. 


— 





The New Postage Law.—lrom Julv next, a letter 
weighing less than one ounce will be carried in the 
mail-, 300 miles, for 5 cents, and any greater distance 
for 10 cents, without regard tothe number of pieces 
contains. 


—_— -—.— ——— . - -_ -_-—— _-—- - -_— 


ONEOTA, OR THE RED RACE OF 


AMERICA. 





Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, for sale at the office of the 
American Penny Magazine. 

Each number contains 62 pages, and sells for 
25 cents. Discount to agents. Four more num- 
bers may soon be expected. Any person sending 
the money for five numbers, will receive a sixth 


— 
Pras 


THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
and FAMILY NEWSPAPER. a miscellaneous 
paper, is published weekly, at the oflice cf the N. 
York Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a 
number (16 pages, large octavo) or, to subscribers 
receiving it by mail, and paying in advance, $1 a 
year. The postage is one cent a number for all 
parts of the State, or within 100 miles of the city, 
and 14 cents for greater distances. Persons for- 
warding the money for five copies will receive a 
sixth gratis. Editors known to have published 
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this advertisement, with an editorial notice of the 
work, will be supplied with it for one year. By 
the quantity, $2 4 hundred. The work will form 
a volume of $32 pages annually. Postmasters are 
authorize? to remit money. 
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little maid.” 
Lei the Quakers litt their voice, 
And the husbandmen rejoice, 
And the little turtle-doves begin to coo; 
For War has blown his blast, 
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